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mark may be made either at regular intervals or con-
tinuously.

Such an automatically registering instrument is
termed a barograph." The principle of registration
generally adopted in this country for the better class of
barographs is photographic, not mechanical.

There is this objection to all photographic baro-
graphs, that the record is invisible until it is developed,
so that it is impossible to see what changes in pressure
are in progress at any time when a phenomenon of
interest, such as a heavy squall, may be experienced.

In the barograph in use at Greenwich, devised by
the late Mr. Charles Brooke, F.R.S., the barometer is
of the siphon pattern, and an arrangement is provided
by which a continuous record of the varying position
of the float is obtained by photography on a sheet of
paper moved by clockwork.

In the barograph employed at the observatories in
connection with the Meteorological Office, which was
devised by the late Sir F. Eonalds, the barometer is of
the ordinary pattern, and the light is admitted through
the Torricellian vacuum, so that the actual height of the
mercury itself is photographed, without the interven-
tion of any mechanical contrivance.

As a fact all instruments which are provided with
a. mechanical contrivance for registration must neces-
sarily be more or less sluggish in their action as com-
pared with the simple instrument, for the mercury has
not only to move in accordance with the changes of pres-
sure, but to do the mechanical work of moving the float.

The most satisfactory mechanical siphon barograph
is yet invented is that of Redier, in Paris, described
in the ' Quarterly Journal of the Meteorological Society *